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Abstract: The introduction of the new tuition fee regime in the UK academic session 
2012-2013 has resulted in concerns in the Higher Education (HE) community that students’ 
expectations may become unmanageable. Previous research has explored the expectations 
and experiences of undergraduate psychology students; the current study extended this by 
considering whether the increased tuition fees have changed the experiences of academic 
staff in HE. To achieve this, five semi-structured interviews with psychology staff in two 
post-92 Higher Education Institutions (HEIs) were undertaken. Results suggested staff 
perceptions have undergone minimal change in their day-to-day experiences. However, 
perceptions of the wider HE issues, such as meeting targets and fulfilling requirements of 
the role, appear to be enhanced following the contextual changes of HE. Finally, the results 
reported here suggest generally good staff satisfaction, regardless of these changing times 
within the sector. Future research and the need for more widespread, large scale studies 
are discussed. 
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1. Introduction 

1.1. Background 

The recent increase in University tuition fees in the UK gave rise to concerns about the impact on 
student expectations. Tuition fees were first introduced in September 1998 with students contributing up 
to £1000 a year towards their University education. By January 2004 the cap was lifted further and 
institutions were able to charge “top up” fees of up to £3000 a year rising to £3290 a year by the year 
2010. The Browne Review [1] recommended allowing Universities to charge up to £9000 a year which 
was implemented in England from September 2012. 

With these large financial investments in Higher Education (HE), it was suggested that students’ 
expectations of their university experiences were likely to change, resulting in greater dissatisfaction in 
instances of disparity between such expectations and the realities of their experiences [2]. It was 
suggested this may foster the perception of a “consumer culture” [3] in which students were expected 
to place greater demand on Higher Education Institutions (HEIs) to provide them with a service which 
met their financial investments. 

In a response to these concerns, previous research has been dedicated to exploring these issues. 
Bates and Kaye [4] explored the expectations and experiences of first year undergraduate psychology 
students through a series of focus groups. These were obtained both before and after the introduction 
of the fee increase, as a means of providing the first systematic comparison of any pre-post fee rise 
changes in students’ expectations of HE. Their findings revealed minimal support for the idea that 
increased tuition fees heightened students’ expectations, with the exception that graduate employment 
aspirations were more apparent in the “post-fee rise” students. 

The extent to which the fee rise issues may be relevant to the experiences of academic staff is yet 
unknown. Indeed, it is yet to be explored as to whether the potential changes in the demands of the 
working environment, as a result of the contextual shift, have been detrimental to the satisfaction of 
staff working in the sector. This fonns the basis for the current study in which we aimed to examine 
such issues in light of the changing economic context. 

1.2. Change in the Context of Higher Education 

One key feature of the role of academic staff relates to the increased demand for producing research 
outputs, in addition to managing the teaching and administrative tasks of the role. This is reflected in 
commentary suggesting the “massification” of HE [5], as the university system expanded and 
encompassed other educational institutions. A consequence of these changes includes the 
implementation of certain standards on academic staff in terms of qualifications, research and published 
outputs. Indeed, this is reflected in a review of 24 years of academic accounting where the proportion of 
staff with a PhD has risen from 9% to 39% [6]. The pressure on staff to publish has been framed in the 
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context of their personal and professional development [7] but often has a negative impact on students 
and results in staff making strategic compromises with their time [8]. 

This pressure is exacerbated by research assessment regimes, suggesting increased pressure from 
both internal and external drivers [9]. Within HEIs the dominance of research activities has led to them 
becoming one of the most important criteria by which recognition, work and reward are based; again 
thought to be intensified by assessment regimes such as the Research Assessment Exercise (RAE; now 
kn own as the Research Excellence Framework, HEFCE [10]). This research culture has resulted in 
perceptions that academics either “publish or perish” within their role, which has been found to have 
detrimental effects, such as a loss of creativity, morale and actual research output [11], Balancing teaching 
and research is one of the biggest challenges facing academic staff [12]; this balance of workloads and 
different role demands is seen as an increasing source of stress to academic staff. 

1.3. Balance of Work Roles 

Academia was once considered to be a low stress enviromnent [13] but over the past 20 years, 
academic jobs have been found to be increasingly more stressful [14,15]. Academic staff workloads are 
largely framed by their perfonnance in meeting the demands of both knowledge creation (research) 
and knowledge transmission (teaching), in addition to the service requirements of the sector [16], 
Harman [17-19] investigated the changing nature of academia across a 20 year period between 1977 and 
1997 and found academics in the later time period were reporting high satisfaction with their job roles 
but were critical of the levels of stress and associated salaries. Furthermore, there were increased 
workloads and pressure to engage in research and scholarly activity—the focus shifting from teaching 
to research. Although there is increasing pressure for academics to be responding to the needs of the 
students, they are also expected to be active in their generation of research outputs [20]. This is often 
as a direct result of the increasing financial self-reliant nature of UK HEIs [21], and the need to bring 
in more external funding. This conflict is often reflected in greater volume of tasks and unrealistic 
deadlines [22]. 

These increasing work demands present a concern in relation to staff well-being. Previous 
research has identified increased job demands to be associated with stress and psychological distress in 
academics [20]. Specific stressors relevant to academic-based roles include; time constraints, changing 
work environments, expanding student numbers, support and influence, professional identity, and 
work-home interference demands [16,23-26]. Such stressors have been found to have significant 
impact on physical and psychological health outcomes [21], suggesting the importance of monitoring 
the extent to which contextual changes in the sector are influential to the psychological well-being of 
academic staff. These concerns are not necessarily exclusive to the UK, given the growing body of 
literature detailing academic staff stress in a range of different countries including Canada [27]; 
Belgium [28] and South Africa [29] with much of the research currently having focused on the US [30] 
and Australia [31], 

1.4. Work-Life Balance 

Given the increasing stressors and job demands, the work-life balance is becoming more difficult for 
academics to maintain effectively. Work is often found to be invading non-work life in a psychological, 
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as well as physical sense, and is manifested in preoccupation with work issues and difficulties with 
relaxing and sleeping [32]. It creates a negative “spill-over” from work to home [20] leaving staff 
increasingly less satisfied with their work-home balance [33]. The importance of a work-life balance to 
both the well-being of the employee and the organization has been widely acknowledged in the 
literature [34]. A work-life imbalance is a strong predictor of psychological distress and indeed having 
a better work-life balance is a good predictor of job satisfaction [35,36]. This is understandable as 
studies find that working evenings and weekends to cope with demands is commonplace among academic 
staff [20] with some of working in excess of the 48 h working week limit set by the EU time directive. 

1.5. Job Satisfaction 

Despite the issues with job demands and stressors there are still many academics reporting they are 
experiencing job satisfaction within their roles [26,27]. A commonly cited model of job satisfaction is 
Herzberg, Mauser and Snyderman’s [37], which posited that job satisfaction is not one-dimensional 
but made up of separate and distinct work related variables. Pearson and Seiler [38] found academics 
were generally satisfied with their work environment but dissatisfaction came from specific factors 
such as management style, development opportunities, colleagues, being appreciated, autonomy, 
physical enviromnent, work-life balance, and wage [35,39]. An exploration of the day-to-day experiences 
of academic staff is therefore an important consideration, given the implications on psychological and 
physical well-being [39]; this is especially true in light of the changing HE climate. 

The current small-scale qualitative study aimed to explore these issues by undertaking a series of 
interviews with academic staff within two UK HEIs, to assess the extent to which the increase in 
tuition fees as a key economical change, may have affected the experiences of academic staff working 
in HE in these two UK post-92 institutions. This is the first study of its kind to explore these issues 
since the introduction of the higher tuition fees in 2012. 

Specifically, a number of research questions were developed: 

(1) To what extent has the increase in tuition fees changed academic staffs’ day-to-day experiences 
of teaching and student support? 

(2) How do academic staff perceive that these wider contextual changes within HE to have affected 
their experiences? 

(3) To what extent has the increase in tuition fees affected academic staffs’ job satisfaction? 

2. Materials and Methods 

2.1. Participants and Procedure 

Participants were recruited through targeted sampling of Psychology academics through email 
advertising at two UK HEIs. In total, five semi-structured interviews were conducted, each lasting 
approximately one hour. This included two males and three females and a range of experience in post 
including a principal lecturer, an associate tutor, and lecturers/senior lecturers, who were sampled from 
the two UK HEIs. Interviews took place between May and September 2013 towards the end of the first 
academic year with the fee rise in place. 
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2.2. Institutions 

Participants were recruited from the same two HEIs used in the original data analysis in Bates and 
Kaye [4], These are two modern campus-based universities, which offer traditional Psychology degree 
courses, and have similar tuition fee requirements (£9000 and £8400 per annum). Both are “post-92” 
era institutions. Post-92 era universities refer to any fonner poly-technic, central institution or Higher 
Education college given University status by the UK Government in 1992 through the Further and 
Higher Education Act (1992). Both HEIs attract a mixture of local “stay-at-home” students and those 
coming from further away; these were chosen as they do not represent the traditional Russell Group 
which generally are leading research Universities and receive more funding through research and 
scholarly activity. 

2.3. Agenda 

The interview schedule was developed to access issues raised by the previous literature and those 
raised in the student focus groups. There were a number of issues explored: 

(1) Perceptions of students’ Higher Education expectations 

(2) Perceptions of institutional expectations 

(3) Experiences of work demands and job roles 

All interviews were recorded using a digital recorder for the purpose of full transcription. Thematic 
analysis was chosen for analysis as it is a useful way of identifying, analyzing and reporting themes in 
qualitative data [40], It can also provide a rich, detailed account of data. The analysis process was 
conducted in line with Braun and Clarke’s [40] suggested phases for thematic analysis. 

3. Results and Discussion 

The following section discusses the findings and highlights the experiences of academic staff in their 
job role. This is presented in three main sub sections: “Students’ experiences”, “Contextual Change 
within Higher Education” and “Satisfaction”. 

3.1. Students’ Experiences 

3.1.1. Approach to studying 

Staff had noticed differences in students’ approaches to studying; this encompassed their 
independence in learning, motivations and overall engagement. Staff found students to be more 
motivated, and in some cases, more independent than students in previous cohorts: 

“...it’s always traditionally... well our A-Level teachers told us everything why won’t you tell 
me exactly what’s on that question paper...but this year I didn’t find the first years like 
that...” (Participant 1) 

This is in line with findings from recent studies suggesting the increased tuition fee rise has not 
affected student expectations but rather their motivations to studying [2]. Students appeared more 
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motivated to work to succeed due to making such large financial investments and to get the most 
from their experiences: 

“...the opposite has happened to what I expected...I thought they would be really demanding 
and obnoxious because they were telling us they were paying us, my salary whatever and 
I’ve not had any comments like that...it’s been very much erm...they’re here to learn and 
they’ve actually largely engaged completely with that...” (Participant 1) 

This was stated to be in marked contrast to previous year groups: 

“Yeah erm...I have noticed a difference actually, a marked difference, in the first years. 

Erm, in that they seem to have been more committed...” (Participant 2) 

The first years, now, are already thinking about dissertations...that tells you something. 
Whereas I sometimes got the impression with the second year group that... it was more, 
almost like well I’m just here because I can be (Participant 3) 

In addition, academic staff perceived this was also the case for autonomy in learning: 

“Yeah, I think they’re more motivated...more inclined to seek help...than previously... 
they’re taking more responsibility for their own learning because it’s costing so much.” 
(Participant 2) 

This suggests that students are engaging more and taking ownership of their learning experiences. 
Some staff referred specifically to the fee rise suggesting that students are taking more personal 
responsibility because it is their own money (or debt) paying for their degree rather than it being 
subsidised by the Government: 

“...they see it as their money being spent...there’s more personal responsibility on what 
they’re spending now.” (Participant 3) 

This was also demonstrated in staff perceiving that students seemed to hold greater appreciation for 
initiatives such as study skills and extra-curricular activities, which again demonstrates engagement in 
their leaning: 

“...maybe it has got something to do with the money I don’t know but...a lot of them do 
still to be more engaged and interested in what’s going on in the university and in joining 
extracurricular things” (Participant 4) 

These perceptions appear to suggest an underlying role of the increased tuition fees in the approach of 
students. This appears to be reflected in indicators such as motivation and autonomy, which staff 
perceive as being greater in the first cohort of higher fee payers, compared to their lower-fee paying 
counterparts. These findings are in contrast with previous commentaries which suggested students 
would be more demanding as “consumers” [2]. This appears to support previous findings that the 
increased tuition fees has had little detriment on students’ expectations of their HE experiences [4], 
rather the increased fees is increasing personal responsibility for learning, expecting more of 
themselves rather than of academic staff. It suggests a change in the way students are approaching their 
studying and a change in their motivations [41], whilst on the surface this would not necessarily have a 
negative impact on staff it depends on the way in which students believe staff should facilitate this. 
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3.1.2. Employability Expectations 

One area in which academic staff perceived a difference in student expectations was in the area of 
employability; not just what students expected from university, but in their general approach to career 
and personal development. Participants’ narratives also covered the role of the wider employability 
agenda and how this impacted on staff in terms of their role and their workloads: 

“There’s so much emphasis on employability... I think if you ask any... fourteen year old at 
secondary school, they are talking about employability skills and they, they’re familiar with 
those kind of key buzzwords er, and I think our students definitely expect that and they 
expect us to be fully aware of that.” (Participant 3) 

As with approaches to learning, staff perceived students as taking more responsibility in enhancing 
their personal and professional development. Within this, there was the perception that students were 
becoming more strategic in selecting courses which provided them with greater graduate employment; 

“Enn, but I think we’ve moved beyond that idea of liberal education, doing it because 
you’re interested in it. I think for quite some time now, it’s been erm, a sort of career led 
thing hasn’t it?” (Participant 2) 

This suggests that students are now not necessarily choosing degree subjects based on interest and 
are instead thinking about their career path as a focus. This is in line with findings highlighting the 
career-related motivations of students, particularly those paying higher fees [41], and their 
expectations regarding graduate employment [4]. 

Participant 2 further suggested that the employability agenda within the sector had led to a shift in 
the way subjects are taught: 

R: “...Do you perceive it to be very different in the last nine years, then? 

P2: Yeah, quite a lot different actually, you know, going back to that idea of liberal education 
erm, and teaching...a subject, rather than developing people professionally and to go on and 
do a career. Yeah, it’s, the focus has shifted considerably.” (Participant 2) 

This suggests a shift in the traditional scholarly relationship, with emphasis now on providing 
greater employability provisions to enhance employability skills. This supports the previous findings of 
Thompson, Clark, Walker and Whyatt [42] who found students to be largely active in engaging 
themselves in extracurricular activities, and showing acknowledgement of the implications on their 
employability. This presents a wider issue for HEIs in their approach to encouraging students to 
involve themselves in such activities. The significance of student demands for employability are likely 
to create an additional role to which academic staff are to respond. Beyond the teaching, research and 
administrative roles there is now the addition of this aspect that falls into career advice and personal 
development. Research has shown that increased job demands has increased stress in academic staff [20] 
which in turn have significant impacts on both physical and psychological health [21]. Should research 
demonstrate these demands are ever increasing in the new HE climate then recommendations for 
building these activities into workload discussions. 
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3.1.3. Expectation of Staff Accessibility 

Staff perceived an increase in students’ expectations surrounding level of communication 
and accessibility: 

“I think they had fairly high expectations...the first years seem to...want more...they seem 
to expect us to be much more accessible then we are...but I have noticed a difference, yeah 
it’s perhaps more of an entitlement.” (Participant 2) 

This was reinforced by Participant 3 who further added some insight into the role of personal 
responsibility on the part of the student: 

“I think they certainly expect certain things in terms of communication, I think we’re almost 
like a bank call center in some regards. They, they expect...you know I’ve paid for this 
service, and I want to make the most of it’ from that point of view.” (Participant 3) 

In line with Jones’ [2] commentary, the increased fees may result in higher student expectations in 
tenns of greater communication with tutors, and may stipulate an “immediate response... irrespective of 
the time or day” [2] (p. 45). This is potentially detrimental to staff workloads and work-life balance. Staff 
increasingly feel pressure from HEIs to respond to the needs of their students and to demonstrate they 
are responding to student feedback [2], Participant 4 commented that this affects the amount of time 
staff are spending on campus: 

“...I do think the expectations are high on staff in terms of that...we’ve got to make sure we 
deliver the goods because they’re paying so much money...I do notice that visibly staff are 
around a lot more than they used to...” (Participant 4) 

Increased student expectations can lead to increased pressure on staff to respond and meet the 
demands of the students, this likely means working outside contracted hours leading to a negative 
“spill-over” from work to home [20] and affecting the work-home balance [34], Further studies have 
indicated the potential for this imbalance to lead to psychological distress [27] highlighting the 
importance of these implications. 

With the exception of expectations of communication, it seems that staff perceptions of higher-fee 
payers is largely positive, in terms of their general approach to studying and their wider personal and 
professional development. Considering the implications of these findings, suggestions include clear 
communication to students on staff accessibility (e.g., office hours) as a key requirement. Additionally, 
this may point to alternative communication channels, such as social media as a means of ensuring 
students are receiving adequate communication with staff [43]. These strategies may only be effective 
if there is consistency in the usage by both parties [44], 

3.2. Contextual Change within HE 

3.2.1. Students as Consumers 

One of the biggest concerns that arose with the increase in tuition fees was the likelihood that HEIs 
and staff would be expected to treat students as customers moving away from the traditional scholarly 
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relationship [2,45]. This concern has come to fruition in some respects and was evident within the 
data: 

“I think there’s a much higher expectation to treat students as customers and clients... 
everybody I work with has always treated as students with respect and...as...not customers 
but as colleagues as partners in learning so I find it quite frustrating...” (Participant 1) 

Here participants further discussed the idea of a shift in what was expected of them generally, 
referring to both students and the wider HE community: 

“I think also that erm you know the goals posts have been moved and it’s up to us to step 
up to the mark” (Participant 4) 

This notion of the student as a customer is emphasized by sector wide initiative such as the National 
Student Survey (NSS; a nationwide survey giving final year student the opportunity to rate their 
university experience) and the publications of Key Infonnation Sets (KIS; data that allows students to 
compare HEIs on a number of important aspects e.g., how many hours contact time) which allows 
students to compare HEIs in an equivalent way to consumers purchasing any product of significance. 
Students as customers is further evidenced in data that details the number of student complains rising 
each year [46]. In the current data, there is an emphasis on the cyclical nature of this relationship; the 
pressure on staff affects their attitudes towards the students which then alters the students’ attitudes 
towards the staff: 

“I think the change in expectations is coming from staff, I think we have an expectation...we 
go overboard, we ask them constantly are you happy, are you ok... I think it’s the nature of 
the students to go I need to find a problem, they’re asking me to find a problem; therefore 
I’m going to find a problem...” (Participant 5) 

This suggests the issues might relate to expectations about students rather than those derived from 
students themselves indicating pressure from the wider HE community. Regardless of where the 
pressure originates, it still creates a concern for issues such as the work-life balance and the impact of 
additional stress of physical and psychological health. The “negative spill-over” has been associated with 
health issues including difficulties sleeping [32]. A work-life imbalance has ramifications for academic 
staff [35,36] but also for the employer and organization [34] suggesting it would be beneficial for all 
involved if this balance was maintained. 

3.2.2. Data and Targets as Drivers 

Part of the pressure academic staff experienced from institutions appeared to be derived from 
the drivers of institutional reputation such as the NSS and KIS data. Participant narratives appeared to 
reflect this: 

“R: Do you feel pressure from the university in terms of making sure that they’re [the 
students are] satisfied? 

PI: Oh yeah, God I’ve written five reports on feedback on NSS this year, five! Five!” 

These external drivers place emphasis on staff to not only achieve satisfaction but ensure that it is 
being measured appropriately. These data drivers appeared to further feed into the attitude of treating 
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students as customers. It was also found to lead to a level of competition between the different HEIs but 
some staff believe the anticipation and worry of the extra pressure these could bring lead to a bit of an 
anti-climax: 

“I think there was a huge preparation and drive for us to have this customer orientation...and 
I think we’ve wasted a lot of time worrying about stuff we already do well... like the KIS 
data...” (Participant 1) 

External targets and pressures therefore appear to feed down to academic staff in ensuring they are 
adequately providing a satisfactory student experience, resulting in increased worry and potential stress 
for those in “front-line” roles. This is somewhat reflective of the notion of “perfonnativity” which 
represents a more general cultural shift in the way in which society focuses on judgment and 
measurement, to ensure regulation [47], which has resulted in personal beliefs and commitments being 
thwarted to pennit “an existence of calculation” [47] (p. 215). The current findings are reflective of those 
of previous studies indicating the role of the performative culture on educational practice [48], and how 
the tensions between different aspects of the academic role may impact on the extent to which 
academics are able to respond effectively to students. The current findings seem to suggest “students as 
consumers”, and the implications for staff, are derived through institutions and “national panic” rather 
than the students themselves. However, there are still concerns on the pressure this creates for staff. 

3.2.3. Institutional Demands 

The institutional level demands were discussed in greater depth by participants. Specific issues related 
to emphasis on success, the opposing pressure of HEIs and students, and the general increase in 
workload. Participant 1 discusses how the pressure to increase and ensure the satisfaction of the 
students actually results in less engagement with them: 

“...our job is to see them succeed and as long as they know that is what our motivation is 
throughout, then the students will be fine, unfortunately...we need to tick more boxes and 
spend more time proving that and I think therein lies the error” (Participant 1) 

The frustration here is evident with the conflict between personal motivation and institutional 
pressure. Feeling stretched to cover all aspects of the role and the attribution of “failures” in the role 
appeared to be a change within the HE context as reflected by Participant 5’s narrative: 

“...the University pulls us in one direction, the students pull us in another and then we have 
our own personal goals that pull us in another...that emphasis of doing more with less...” 
(Participant 5) 

The changing nature of HE therefore appears to have resulted in there being conflicting pressures 
on staff. Staff are encouraged to think of students as consumers and ensure they are satisfied, whilst 
simultaneously being pressured to publish research output (“publish or perish”): 

“R: What do you think about the university’s expectations of you...what do you feel like 
that has changed? 

P: Oh yeah, yeah erm my remit will be to become more research active...but also the other 
responsibilities erm...you know that things like...equality and diversity...” (Participant 4) 
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Academic staff perceive that they are seen as the “agents” of success both through students’ 
satisfaction (e.g., NSS) and research and scholarly activity (e.g., quality publications, Research Excellence 
Framework). Increased workloads to meet these demands appear to create pressure rather than 
motivation towards these institutional goals—specifically in relation to research. This links back again 
to research pressures (discussed below) and the increase in variety of job roles academic staff are 
expected to fill. This threatens job satisfaction [39] and the work-life balance but increasing pressure 
for staff to work beyond their contracted hours [35,36], 

3.2.4. Research Pressures 

A strong theme emerged within all interviews related to the pressure to be research active and its 
implications for managing job roles. The nature of the HE enviromnent has evolved over recent years 
with one of the main changes being the emphasis placed on research. HEFCE [10] report that there has 
been a dominance of research-related activities in criteria for which staff are now recognized and 
rewarded with teaching becoming the least extrinsically-rewarded activity. This notion was prominent 
in discussions with staff: 

“I do know now, new staff erm coming in erm I wouldn’t say under pressure but I think 
erm maybe it is you know, that they have to be more research active, yeah...” (Participant 

4) 

This finding is supported by studies which examined the change in research culture; Billot [9] found 
33% of academics prioritized research to a greater extent and had linked research assessment regimes 
with growing frustration in the role. Discussions from the current sample highlight the change in their 
role that accompanied this increased pressure to research: 

“The role within teaching that’s changed and the role within our own teaching role has 
changed to one of researcher/lecturer from a lecturer/researchers...” (Participant 5) 

This indicates a shift in priorities but also in identity within their job role, whereas they previously 
felt they were primarily a teacher who did research they now feel they are more of a researcher who 
does teaching. Other staff members were frustrated by this conflict between their roles: 

“...but I really do feel sometimes that erm...you know that you are sort of pulled in both 
directions...sometimes you see things you know, not being done maybe because there’s 
more emphasis on output, the research...” (Participant 4) 

Another participant alluded to the fact this was propelled by the external drivers of both the 
research and teaching/students: 

“NSS, we are constantly told about NSS, and then in the same breath they say enn the REF 
has to be done...well what do you want me to do first? I can’t do it all...” (Participant 5) 

Increasing pressures from different aspects of the job roles leads to a greater workload for staff with 
some perceiving that those to lose out are the students: 

“...it’s getting students to...that are traditionally 58, 2.2 students into the 62, 2.1 students 
they’re now not being pushed and not being seen simply because you don’t...right I’ve got 
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an hour here do I see the student and email them if they’re ok or do I do some research, it’s 
do the research unfortunately..(Participant 5) 

Research pressure may have negative implications surrounding workload and also impact on 
effective support for students. These findings should be interpreted with caution in generalizing 
beyond post-92 HEIs, as the extent to which academic staff are experiencing this shift may be relatively 
new compared to within Russell Group institutions. The research pressures for academic staff may be 
more “normalized” within more heavily established research institutes. As a response to the concerns 
regarding research pressures, it would seem appropriate for HEIs, particularly of the post-92 era, to 
consider the criteria for fostering a healthy and productive research environment in times where output 
is deemed so valuable. Previous research has demonstrated the effectiveness of several methods for 
increasing productivity including writing retreats [49] and fostering good social interactions between 
researchers [50]. Trying to improve the research culture could lead to increased productivity and decreased 
frustration with the activity. 

To accommodate this changing HE context, greater transparency in the system is key [47] to help 
academic staff understand the institutional priorities and to aid their work-load management. This may 
be currently problematic for some post-92 institutions which may still be in “identity crisis” and in flux 
as to their priorities. Post-92 institutions, traditionally branded as “teaching-focused” institutions, may 
struggle to articulate to their staff where the priority lies, resulting in tensions in managing and 
prioritizing work-load. 

Research has discussed ways to address issues with workload in academic roles, one such way 
being flexible work arrangements. Flexible work arrangements (having flexibility in choosing where 
and when work is to be completed) has been found be associated with moderate job satisfaction. 
Furthermore, a consideration of movement towards a set workload model, in which there are specific 
hours allocated for activities such as teaching, administration and research. These have previously been 
used in the UK [51] and may alleviate the likelihood of academic staff experiencing lower well-being, 
higher stress and potential absence from work. 

3.2.5. Retention as Driver 

A further theme identified was retention as a driver and the associated pressures to facilitate this 
process. The rise in the tuition fees resulted in a national reduction in student numbers which has placed 
a financial pressure on HEIs to ensure the retention is managed effectively. As a consequence of this, it 
was revealed that participants felt a stronger focus was placed on the “students at risk” and taken away 
from the more academically-talented ones: 

“...we focus often much more on the less able students, than the gifted and talented 
students, and I think there’s an institutional expectation of the consequence of early 
retention issues.” (Participant 3) 

Widening participation schemes and the notion of HE becoming more accessible has increased the 
diversity within the student body [52]. This brings with it a responsibility to ensure all students are 
supported in the best way to ensure they can succeed. However, the time-consuming nature of 
administration relating to retention was highlighted in relation to managing work-loads: 
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“...the emphasis was on erm trying to keep students, keep them retain them, do everything 
you can to retain them, but now it’s like well do all of that plus do your research” 
(Participant 5) 

Taken together, the narratives reveal evidence of increasing pressure on staff from various sources, 
including management, wider retention and data drivers, and the strain of meeting perceived students’ 
expectations. These pressures have been found to be experienced rather negatively by academic staff, 
particularly in managing workloads and work-home balance [39]. As discussed above, it is likely these 
specific issues are restricted to post-92 institutions rather than the more established Russell Group 
universities. It is important that future research explores these issues in a wider range of UK universities 
to allow a more representative picture to emerge of the current HE climate across the country. 

3.3. Satisfaction 

Team Support 

A noteworthy finding in all participants’ narratives related to the notion of team support in 
buffering the effects of a stressful work environment. Indeed, this seemed to be as a source of social 
support when workload pressures were at their peak: 

“I don’t think I’ve ever worked anywhere and felt so much part of a team... I think that 
changes the whole dimension because even when your well-being is being affected you just 
email one of the team and say please can you help.. .there’s a real collegiate feel.” 
(Participant 1) 

This collegiate reciprocity seemed to be a significant contributor to job role satisfaction: 

R: “Erm, do you think that there’s any other factors then that are contributing to your 
experience in your job role, so how much you enjoy it or...? 

P2: The team that I work with...” (Participant 2) 

This support seemed to manifest itself through loyalty to their team members, enabling them to 
work functionally with mutual trust. It further seemed that this sense of team support was reflected by 
effective communication: 

“I think that it is a hard job...it’s you know it’s not an easy job it’s a hard job but I think 
we’re... fortunate that we’ve got a nice team enn and we communicate well with each 
other” (Participant 4) 

Within our current sample academic staff seemed to be satisfied with their jobs, their roles and 
support from their colleagues. Despite the extensive pressures and the changing context of HE, staff 
spoke positively about their jobs, which fits with previous research highlighting that despite job 
demands and stressors, staff are still experiencing job satisfaction within their roles [27]. It is possible 
that as the current study used only two HEIs that this is not the same across the sector but it provides 
some insight into job satisfaction in post-92 institutions. Herzberg et aids [37] model of job 
satisfaction suggests job satisfaction is not in fact one-dimensional but made up of separate and distinct 
work-related variables, which is supported by other research [35,38,39]. The results of the current 
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study have highlighted there are many factors contributing to the satisfaction of the academic staff in 
our sample, but the strongest theme was overwhelmingly being supported by colleagues and having the 
support of them team. 

3.4. Limitations of the Study 

The findings of the current study reveal some insight into the experiences of academic staff in 
these two institutions in the context of the HE fee rise, something that is previously unexplored in the 
literature. It is important to note that the conclusions drawn are limited in two ways. The first involves the 
methodology and specifically the sample size. Using a qualitative research design requires smaller 
sample sizes to be able to fully analyze the data but as a consequence it means large generalizations are 
not possible here. Secondly, it is hoped the results will be of interest to other post-92 universities in the 
UK that may be undergoing similar changes and experiences but they are unlikely to be of significant 
interest to Russell Group and larger research-focused universities that are facing different pressures in 
the current climate. That said, it is hoped these findings may form the basis of future research that 
explores these issues in a larger more varied sample. Future directions for research in this area should 
include wider scale quantitative based studies that allow exploration of these issues in not only a 
greater number of post-92 institutions but also within the more research focused universities. This 
would allow the exploration of whether the tuition fee rise has impacted these institutions in a similar 
way, if at all. 

4. Conclusions 

The aim of the current study was to explore the experience of staff in light of the introduction of 
higher UK tuition fees. Whilst recognizing the limitations detailed above, this study is the first of its kind 
to explore the experience of academic staff in the UK since the introduction of the higher tuition fees in 
2012. Although we do not contend that the higher fees have a direct impact on staff experiences, we do 
suggest indirect effects through processes such as heightened perceptions of student expectations and 
changes in staff management priorities. It appears that the staff in our current sample do not perceive 
students to be greatly different in their expectations compared to previous lower-paying cohorts 
(certainly not in negative terms); however, HEIs and management expectations were seen to be 
different. Management was perceived to exert pressure on staff to treat students as consumers; to 
ensure staff made themselves more available and accessible. Through this, it appears that staff 
perceived increased pressure in their job roles, which appear to be driven by institutional demands but 
also by external drivers to engage in more research and scholarly activity—the latter reflecting the so 
called “publish or perish” notion. 

Regarding these research issues and pressures, the changing climate and context of the sector is not 
something which can be addressed by individual HEIs, so recommendations here are focused more 
around how these HEIs can make a research agenda more manageable for their staff. First and 
foremost, it is felt that staff must be allocated adequate time to accomplish all elements of their job role. 
The push to engage in research activity should be something that is built-in to workloads and workload 
models. Themes surrounding job satisfaction included the support of colleagues; developing a research 
community that has a similar team spirit would help staff engage more with this. Research assessment 
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exercises are likely to increase pressure rather than motivation. This suggests utility in encouraging 
research activity, and rewarding through the process rather than just the output. This is a challenge in 
itself when HEIs and their success are measured purely by the outputs and engagement. 

Regardless of these discussed pressures, the staff interviewed in our research were generally 
satisfied with their role and did not report huge dissatisfaction in any area. Although this finding may 
only be relevant for the target institutions, there are some implications of the discussed pressures 
which hold greater relevance to the wider sector. Should future research using more large scale studies 
reveal similar findings, it would call for recommendations focusing on ways in which HEIs and staff 
should embrace the changes in the sector whilst calling for greater insight into strategies for ensuring 
work-life balance and maintaining job satisfaction. 
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